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on the western horizon. Could it be ominous weather?
We flew on, and gradually it was borne in upon me that
there were clouds ahead. The sky above and around
looked serene and joyous. Imperceptibly the blue-grey
line approached and formed itself into a bank of cloud,
or rather a stratified layer with its top at about 2,500
feet. I well knew the ground was rising all the time
on the long upward slope to L.G. V. The cloud layer
seemed to extend to about 20 miles north and south of
the track, beyond which it seemed to be clear. But
obedience to the track forbade me to go above the cloud
layer, or circumvent it in this region devoid of landmarks.
At about L.G. IV I plunged just beneath the roof
of the cloud, Burnett following. Light grey cloud
wisps drifted past and below, and I kept as high as I
could consistently with keeping sight of the motor
road below. But the ground rose steadily and the ceil-
ing of cloud remained at a constant height, and so I
was driven nearer and nearer the ground. A slight rain
sprayed the wind-screen. Flying began to get extremely
uncomfortable. I kept peering ahead to see if I could
see any light which would indicate a lift in the cloud.
Two or three times I thought I could see light ahead,
but I was disappointed every time. Then it began to
be practically motoring and I judged I had had enough,
as it is dangerous flying a heavily loaded Vernon so low
down. Once or twice I had caught sight of Burnett
coming on behind, and I was almost frightened to
turn lest I should collide with him. I did turn, how-
ever, and got Maclaren to wind in the aerial, and then
I threw out a smoke candle and landed in a southerly
direction, touching just south of the track. I then taxied
back to the track.